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The C1rcuar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. ‘This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CircuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism.  Sociglogy, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north “of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railréad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system BisLE ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MArRtiaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference betwern sandoge and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow,. spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should er distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asyl for p seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








PAULINE LOVE. 
1 Cor., ch. 13.* 

FROM THE SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE. 
Could I with tongues of men and angels speak, 
And had I all the wisdom of the Greek, — 

Or could I prophesy, and even tell 

The deepest mysteries of heaven and hell ; 
And had I faith, to make the mountains flee 
At my command, or to divide the sea ; 

Still, if within my heart no ove be found, 

I were like brass, or tinkling cymbal’s sound. 
And tho’ I give my goods to feed the poor, 
Or yield my body, tortures to endure ; 

Ev’n outward acts like these might fail to prove 
The inward motive of them to be love ; 

For such may be performed to gain a name— 
To win a martyr’s crown, a martyr’s fame. 
But love—such love as God on man bestows— 
No selfish aim or mean ambition knows ; 

No fear, distrust, or schemes for private pelf ; 
It loves its neighbor as it loves itself. 


True love is humble, deep and still, 
Long-suffering, kind ; it works no ill ; 
It envies none a happier lot ; 

Is ne’er puffed up; it vaunteth not ; 
Acts not unseemly, nor its own 

Wealth or enjoyment seeks alone: 

’Tis slow to wrath—eschews all sin ; 
Nor harbors evil thoughts within: 
’Gainst all false ways it lifts its voice, 
But in the truth doth e’er rejoice. 

In patience, if it ill receives, 

It beareth all—all good believes ;— 

Its hope is glorious, large and sure, 
And hence it can all things endure. 
Blest charity shall still prevail, 

Tho’ prophecies and tongues shall fail, 
And human knowledge fade away 
Before Heaven’s bright and perfect day. 
Faith, hope, and love—each great we call; 
But Love is greatest of them all. 





*The word translated charity (Gr. agape) in the chapter here 
referred to, properly signifies Jove, and is the same that is rendered 
“‘love’’ elsewhere in the New Testament. 


THE APOSTLES ACCUSED OF ERROR 
BY GEO. BUSH AND ALBERT BARNES. 


HE late death of Albert Barnes and the 

many eulogies with which the newspapers 

followed him to his grave, recall to my mind 
the following facts and discussions. 


The year 1843 was made famous by the 
great Second Advent excitement. The follow- 
ers of Wm. Miller, numbering hundreds of 
thousands, believed that the prophecies of 
Scripture pointed to that year as the period of 
Christ's Second Coming and the end of the 
world. When the year closed without any 
advent, Miller frankly confessed that there was 
“a mistake somewhere,” and that he “felt 
bad.” But many of his leading followers, 
Himes, Storrs, Starkweather, etc., prolonged 
the excitement by inventing a theory which 
carried forward the great crisis to a certain day 
in October, 1844, which they called “the tenth 
day of the seventh month.” Then of course 
came a second failure as bad as the first ; and 
thenceforward the sect, thinned out by the de- 
parture of those who “felt bad” at each suc- 
cessive break-down, settled into a chronic state 
of alternate speculation and bankruptcy in pro- 
phetic stocks. 
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During the period of these excitements 
there was much discussion of the subject of 
the Second Coming outside of the Millerite 
sect. Our Perfectionist doctrine, which demon- 
strates that Christ came the second time with- 
in about forty years from his resurrection was 
looming up, and probably stood as the strong- 
est antagonist of Millerism. George Bush, 
then a very popular Orthodox commentator, 
was publishing a new theory of the Resurrec- 
tion, in which he discussed the subject of the 
Second Coming. This was really the begin- 
ning of his transition to Swedenborgianism, 
where he landed a year -or two after, and be- 
came the leader of the great Swedenborgian 
revival which lapsed into modern Spiritualism. 
At the same time Albert Barnes, another and 
still more popular Orthdox commentator, was 
publishing his Notes on the New Testament, 
in which he also ventured some new touches to 
the absorbing theme of the time. 


In the period of my theological novitiate at 
Andover and New Haven (1831--4) I had 
been an admirer of these two men, Bush and 
Barnes; but the discussions of the Second 
Advent in 1843-4 brought me into collision 
with them. The following is the substance of 
an article which I published November 16, 1844, 
criticising their positions. 1 recall it because 
my conviction is as earnest now as it was then, ° 
that they wronged the apostles, and that the 
wrong they did has had an important agency 
in bringing on the general discredit of the 
Bible which prevails at the present time, both 
within and without the Orthodox churches. 

J. H. N. 


THE “MISTAKE” OF THE APOSTLES. 

It is becoming generally known and con- 
ceded, that the apostles expected and taught 
that Christ would come the second time and 
judge the quick and dead within their own life- 
time. If he did not come, as the popular 
theologians teach, it is manifest that the apostles 
entertained and promulgated a monstrous error, 
and are to be classed with the Millerites as 
the dupes and disseminators of a false proph- 
ecy. ‘The inevitable alternative before the re- 
ligious world is this: either it must be admit- 
ted that the Second Advent did take place at 
the close of the Jewish dispensation, or the 
credit of the apostles for inspiration, and even 
common discretion and honesty, must be given 
to the winds. An attempt will doubtless be 
made to evade this alternative by softening 
and apologizing for the alleged mistake of the 
first followers of Christ. But no apology can 
possibly be framed for them which would not 
be equally good for such false prophets as Gates 
and Miller; and no thinking person could 
trust any part of their testimony as inspired, 
after finding them guilty of false witness in 
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relation to a matter so important as the Second 
Advent. Their testimony on this subject is 
inextricably interwoven with the whole web of 
the New Testament ; and if they spoke at ran- 
dom here, nobody can tell where they spoke 
by inspiration. 

That our readers may see the best and the 
worst of the cage which is made for the apostles 
by those who are beginning to teach that they 
were in a mistake about the Second Advent, 
we will present an extract from Mr. Bush’s 
work on the Resurrection, in which, after une- 
quivocally charging the error upon them, he 
undertakes to “trammel up the consequence.” 
In his remarks on the language of Paul in 
1 Cor. 15: 50-53, “We shall not all sleep,” 
etc., he assumes that the apostle erroneously 
imagined that the resurrection was very near, 
cites with apparent approbation a sarcastic 
paragraph from Gibbon relating to this mis- 
take, and adduces the testimony of Dr. Watts 
to the fact that “the Christians of the first age 
did generally expect the second coming of 
Christ to judgment, and the resurrection of the 
dead, in that very age wherein it was foretold.” 
He then proceeds as follows: 


To all this we are aware it may be objected, that 
it impugns the inspiration and infallibility of the 
sacred writers. If they labored under a mistake 
on this point, how can they be said to have been 
prompted by the unerring guidance of the Holy 
Spirit? And if they have mistaken the mind 
of the Spirit in regard to the doctrine of the 
second advent, why may they not have mistaken it on 
other doctrines, and thus the church be left with- 
out an infallible standard of truth ? 


To the objection thus urged we reply, in the first 
place, that it does not present a fair issue. The 
question is not whether the apostles have errone- 
ously represented any doctrine which they were 
inspired to deliver, but how far their inspiration 
extended. The sacred writers were made the 
subjects, or rather the organs, of special reve- 
/ations,—revelations lying entirely without the 
compass of their own unassisted faculties. These 
revelations they must be admitted to have correctly 
and infallibly reported. In the nature of the case 
it could not be otherwise. The revelations were 
not their own—were not the product of their own 
intelligence, nor required, in tact, their own cogni- 
zance. They were the instruments through which 
the Spirit of God spake, and we know not how to 
conceive the possibility of a mistake unless the 
Spirit himself were mistaken, which it is blasphe- 
my to suppose. So far then as the revelations 
were concerned, the apostles must of course be 
considered as having spoken with absolute in- 
errancy. But these “revelations, as made to the 
sacred writers, did not include everything: they 
did not even include everything connected with 
them, as for instance the attribute of “ze. There 
are cases, indeed, where the “we of certain events 
forms the special subject-matter of the revelation 
and the record; but in numerous instances the 
event was revealed without any intimation of the 
time. So also of the precise manner of the 
accomplishment. This did not always enter into 
the materiel of the announcements which they were 
prompted to utter. Accordingly, we learn that the 
prophets “inquired and searched diligently what 
or what manner of time, the spirit which was in 
them did signify when it testified beforehand of 
the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow.” Now it is easy to understand that they 
may have infallibly reported all that was actually re- 
vealed to them or through them, and yet they may 
not have been infallible in the construction which 
they may have put upon the concomitant circum- 
stances of the matters that they were to make 
known. Otherwise what occasion was there for 
the “diligent starch” which their spirits were 
prompted to accomplish? Acting as the organs of 
certain divine communications, it would be natural 
that they should exercise their thoughts upon the 
themes that thus expressed themselves through 
them. But the judgments which they personally 
formed on these disclosures, being distinct from 
the truths themselves, may not have been free 








from error, simply for the reason, that they did not 
come really within the scope of their inspiration. 
The mind of the Spirit is one thing, and their per- 
sonal view of its meaning is another ; and it is very 
conceivable that we from having more ample data, 
may be better able to judge of this meaning than 
they were. Whocan doubt that John the Baptist 
was better able to understand Isaiah’s or* David’s 
language respecting the first coming of Christ than 
were Isaiah or David themselves? We contend 
therefore, that it does not truly detract from Paul’s 
claim to inspiration that he should not have under- 
stood what was not revealed, or that he should 
have so stated what was revealed as to evince 
that he had in some respects mistaken its true pur- 
port—that he should have put upon it a sense which 
we now know to be erroneous. This he may have 
done, and still leave the main announcement in its 
full integrity. 

In this view we are happy to be confirmed by the 
authority of Mr. Barnes, in his remarks on the 
very passage we are.now considering. He says: 

“I do not know that the proper doctrine of inspi- 
ration sutfers, if we admit that the apostles were 
ignorant of the exact time when the world would 
close ; or even that in regard to the precise period 
when that would take place they might be in error. 
The fgllowing considerations may be suggested on 
this subject, showing that the claim to inspiration did 
not extend to the knowledge of this fact. (1.) They 
were not omniscient : and there is no more absurdity 
in supposing that they were ignorant on ¢/zs subject 
than in regard to any other. Inspiration extended 
to the order of future events, and not to the “mes. 
There is in the Scriptures zo statement of the ¢27e 
when the world would close. (2.) Future events were 
made to pass beiore the mind of the prophets, as 7x 
a landscape. The order of the images may be dis- 
tinctly marked, but the ¢27ves may not be designated. 
And even events which may occur in fact at differ- 
ent periods, may in vision appear to be near each 
other ; as in a landscape, objects which are in fact 
separated by distant intervals, like the ridges of a 
mouutain, may appear to lie close to each other. 
(3-) The Savior expressly said, that it was not de- 
signed that they should Azow when future events 
would occur. Thus after his resurreetion, in 
answer to an inquiry whether he then would re- 
store the kingdom to Israel, he said, (Acts 1: 7) It 
is not for you to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father has put in his own power. The 
Savior said that even he himself, as man, was 
ignorant in regard to the exact time in which future 
events would occur. But of that day and that 
hour, knoweth no man, no, not the angels, which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father. 
Mark 13: 32. (4.) The apostles were én fact ignor- 
ant and mistaken in regard to, at least, the time of 
the occurrence of ove future event, the death of 
John. 21: 23. There is, therefore, no departure 
trom the proper doctrine of inspiration, in suppos- 
ing that the apostles were not inspired on these 
subjects, and that they might be ignorant like 
others. The proper order of events they state truly 
and exactly ; the exact “me God did not, for wise 
reasons, intend to make known.” 


REMARKS BY J. H. N, 


This is an argument ona false issue. ‘The 


true point of difficulty in the case is entirely . 


evaded, both by Mr. Bush and by Mr. Barnes. 
‘The question is not simply “ how far ‘the insfi- 
ration of the apostles extended,” or whether they 
might not have been ignorant in regard to such 
a point as the time of the Second Advent con- 
sistently with the integrity of their authority as 
inspired teachers. We freely admit that they 
were not omniscient, that their inspiration was 
limited, that they were ignorant on many points. 
But the true questions are these: Did they go 
beyond the limits of their inspiration i their 
testimony ¢ Vid they speak of things which 
they understood not, and record their random 
testimony as the word of God? If they did, 
how are we to discriminate between the true 
and the false parts of their testimony? and how 
can we trust them as honest and safe guides of 
faith? It is quite admissible that they were ig- 
norant on any given point; but itis not ad- 
missible that, being ignorant, they should dog- 





matize and utter falsehood as the word of God 
on that point, and still be regarded as oracles 
of inspiration, vr even good men. “A fool 
when he holdeth his peace is counted wise.” 
If the apostles had no revelation in regard to 
the time of the Second Coming, ‘as discreet 


and honest men they would have held their 


peace on that subject, and their testimony on 
other subjects, in respect to which they had 
revelations, would not have been discredited. 
It is not necessary that a witness in court 
should be omniscient, in order that his affirma- 
tions may be received as truth. But it zs nec- 
essary that he should confine his testimony to 
what he snows. If he ventures beyond his 
knowledge, into conjectures, and utters, under 
oath, as truth, statements about matters of 
which he is ignorant, the discovery of the 
falsehood of those statements vitiates his 
whole testimony and exposes him to the pen- 
alties of perjury. ‘This is the very position in 
which Mr. Bush places the apostles. ‘The 
“mistake ” which he charges upon them is not 
mere innocent ignorance or private misappre- 
hension, but presumptuous public affirmation 
on a point about which they knew nothing— 
conjectural and false testimony before the 
highest court in the universe, and under cif- 
cumstances which imposed stronger obligations 
of cautious veracity than those of any oath 
required by human tribunals. Standing before 
men and angels as the accredited witnesses of 
God, they had not. honesty and discretion 
enough, according to Mr. Bush’s account, to 
hold their peace where they were ignorant, but 
like the Millerites incontinently proclaimed— 
“The Lord is at hand,’—‘ The Judge stand- 
eth at the door,” when in fact the Second Ad- 
vent was thousands of years distant ; and left 
on record in the midst of their testimony to 
all generations, a monstrous falsehood, fitted 
to nullify, by its ultimate detection, their whole 
claim of inspiration. 

‘The case is not relieved by appealing to the 
fact that “ the prophets [of the Old Testament] 
inquired and searched diligently what or what 
manner of time the spirit which was in them 
did signify, when it testified beforehand of the 
sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow.” ‘This fact indicates nothing like the 
presumption which Mr. B. imputes to the 
apostles, but the contrary—a cautious, pains- 
taking veracity. It is not hinted, and it is not 
true, that those prophets, in the excess of their 
curiosity and_ self-confidence, pitched upon 
some random theory about the time of Christ's 
advent, and proclaimed it in connection with 
their revelations, as God’s verity. ‘They “ é- 
guired and searched diligently;” and if the 
apostles had done no more than this, their 
credit would not have suffered, even though 
their search had been fruitless. But, accord- 
ing to Mr. B.’s doctrine, they went farther, or 
rather. took an opposite course. Instead of 


contenting themselves with inquiring and 
‘searching diligently for the time of the Sec- 
ond Advent, they fell to dogmatizing and 
prophesying about it, and printed their foolish 
mistake of two thousand years on the front of 
the New ‘Testament. 

Nor does Mr. Barnes’ suggestion, that “ the 
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apostles were in fact ignorant and mistaken in 
regard to the death of John,” relieve the case 
at all. In the first place, it is not asserted in 
John 21: 23, and it is not certain from any 
other evidence, that they were mistaken in sup- 
posing that John would never die. We have 
never found any reason for placing confidence 
in the church traditions about his death. They 
contradict each other. The fact that he lived 
certainly till very near the time appointed for 
the Second Advent indicates to us that he 
did not sleep but was changed. But, secondly, 
admitting that he did die, the mistake of the 
apostles in regard to the matter is not at all 
parallel to their alleged false testimony con- 
cerning the time of the Second Coming ; for 
it occurred before they received the Spirit of 
Truth—before they were sent on their missions 
as the representatives of Christ—long before 
they undertook to add their writings to the 
Scriptures. That mistake is not an important 
doctrine incorporated with their ultimate apos- 
tolic testimony, but a fact in the history of 
their spiritual minority. The record of it no 
more loosens the foundations of their subse- 
quent authority as inspired and _ infallible 
writers, than does the record of their strife 
who should be greatest, or of their abandon- 
ment of Christ at the cross. But their sup- 
posed mistake about the time of the Second 
Coming is part and parcel of their final, de- 
liberate, official testimony, and cannot be sep- 
arated from their doctrinal system without 
destroying its whole texture. If they were de- 
luded on this point, they were deluded, not as 
raw disciples, but as mature apostles, and the 
delusion clung to them to the last. At the 
very close of John’s earthly career, when “the 
darkness was past and the true light shone ” 
upon him; when he saw and testified that 
“God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all,” and that “ whoever says he has fellowship 
with him and walketh in darkness, is a liar ;” 
when he distinctly professed to declare to be- 
lievers only that which he had “ seen and heard ” 
—even THEN he announced in the most posi- 
tive and solemn manner the near approach of 
the Second Advent. “ Little children,” said he, 
“it is the LAST HOUR ; and as ye have heard that 
antichrist shall come, even now are there many 
antichrists ; whereby we KNOw that it is the last 
hour.” 1 John 2: 18. Messrs. Bush and 
Barnes would have us place this announce- 
ment on a par with the “last warnings ” issued 
by Himes and Storrs just before “the tenth 
day of the seventh month,” and yet they pro- 
fess not to impugn the “inspiration of the 
apostles ! 

Indeed, the case would be no better, but 
rather worse, if genuine examples of false 
doctrine could be found in the New Testa- 
ment, to render the mistake about the Second 
Coming probable. Such discoveries would be 
no apology for that mistake, but would simply 
go to discredit the whole book. If it is true, 
as Mr. Bush holds, that the doctrine of the 
New Testament is a mixture of divine revela- 
tion with fallible human judgments, then until 
some method shall be proposed by which we 
can distinguish with certainty between the true 
and the counterfeit bills, the whole mixture 





ought to be distrusted. If we are to judge by 
the “mistake” now before us, we must con- 
clude that the pack of true and false doctrines 
is completely shuffled, so that it is impossible 
for any human understanding to discern be- 
tween them. When the apostles say, “The 
Lord is at hand”—“The Judge standeth at 
the door ”—“ Little children it is the last hour,” 
they give us no signal by which we may know 
that these announcements are personal judg- 
ments. If we feel at liberty to pronounce 
them such, we may just as well place their 
doctrines of the incarnation and the atone- 
ment under the same sentence. And then the 
Bible becomes, what the neologists would 
have it, a mere plaything for critics. This is 
the gulf into which the churches, with Messrs. 
Bush and Barnes at their head, must soon 
plunge, if they persist in denying that the Sec- 
ond Advent took place at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

We repeat that the mischief in the case is 
not the alleged ignorance of the apostles, but 
the incontinence—the presumption—the con- 
founding mixture of personal judgments with 
revelations, which is imputed to them. This 
is the head and front of the offense of the 
Millerites. It has been fashionable with some 
who have not been carried away by the Advent 
mania, to apologize nevertheless for the dupes 
and even the leaders in that monstrous im- 
posture. The plea that has been urged in 
their favor has been that “they are honest in 
their delusion.” We are very willing to admit 
this plea in extenuation of the folly and guilt 
of the masses who have occupied the second- 
ary position of followers in the movement. 
But we are more and more convinced that it is 
a foolish and cruel sort of charity that extends 
the apology to the aders. It is now manifest 
that the men who took upon them the respon- 
sibility of sounding an alarm which has driven 
multitudes to insanity and suicide, and has 
spiritually debauched and ruined still greater 
multitudes, arrogantly pretended to know what 
they did not know, and presumptuously pro- 
mulgated by argument and pretences of revela- 
tion, a foolish falsehood. We complain not that 
they were éguorant in regard to the time of the 
Second Advent, (though we can hardly con- 
ceive that any one can deliberately study the 
24th of Matthew and remain innocently igno- 
rant on the subject), but, that being ignorant, 
they professed to be wise, and stood forth on 
the witness-stand before heaven and earth, 
under a virtual oath of veracity, with a random 
testimony in their mouths, pledging the word of 
God for a lie. For this we have called them, 
and still call them, tmpostors. And if Mr. 
Bush’s imputation of false testimony to the 
apostles were proved true, we should be obliged 
for the same reason to call ¢em impostors. 


We demand, on behalf of the apostles, the 
benefit of the good rule of law, that “every 
man shall be held innocent till he is proved 
guilty.” Before consenting to turn them in 
with the perjured Millerites, we claim the right 
to inspect the grounds on which they are 
charged with the mistake which renders the 
lame apologies of Messrs. Bush and Barnes nec- 
essary. How is it made certain that Christ did 





not come the second time, and accomplish the 
first resurrection and judgment, within the life- 
time of the Primitive Church? “We have 
more ample data,” says Mr. Bush, “ and are bet- 
ter able to judge of the meaning of the proph- 
ecies than the apostles were.” What are these 
““more ample data?” Have we any new reve- 
lation? None at all. But “we learn from the 
event,” says Mr. B. in another passage, “ that 
the prophecies which the apostles referred to a 
period within their own lifetime, included a 
vast extent of time.” Here is the foundation 
and the only foundation of the charge of mis- 
take. It is “the event” that has proved the 
apostles liars. No external Second Advent, no 
visible resurrection and judgment, is recorded 
in the writings of worldly historians, as having 
occurred at the close of the -Jéwish ‘dispensa- 
tion ; “therefore ( say the wise men) no advent, 
resurrection or judgment took place at that 
time, and the apostles are convicted of false- 
prophecy.” So says the infidel Gibbon, and so 
say the devout Bush and Barnes. Now if we 
look narrowly at the ature of the advent, res- 
urrection and judgment which were predicted 
and expected by the apostles, we shall see that 
this is a very small foundation for the heavy 
charge which rests upon it. Christ’s resur- 
rection was a sample of the resurrection ex- 
pected by his followers. He was the “first 
fruits,” and they were to be gathered as the 
general harvest at his coming. Was Christ’s 
resurrection visible to the world? Was it re- 
corded by worldy historians? Mr. Bush him- 
self argues in the very work before us, at great 
length, that Christ arose in his spiritual body 
and only afpeared to his disciples—not to the 
world—as angels are seen, i. e., in vision. If 
the fact that there was no visible, notorious resur-_ 
rection at the destruction of Jerusalem is “ the 
event” which proves the expectations of the 
apostles false, then “the event” in the case of 
Christ proved his prediction of his own resur- 
rection false. The world saw him no more, 
and the Jews, among whom he died, believe 
him dead to this day. The promised Second 
Advent was to be kindred in its nature to the 
resurrection. Christ was to come “ in dike man- 
ner as he ascended.” id he ascend in a mate- 
rial body? Was the event public? Did 
worldly historians record it? So the judgment 
was to be of course like the resurrection and 
the advent—a transaction in the spiritual 
world. With such evidence concerning the 
nature of the events expected by the apostles, 
what presumption it is to accuse them of false 
prophecy, because there was no such physical 
parade at the period of the destruction of 
Jerusalem as human traditions have connected 
with the Second Coming and the judgment! 
What folly to make the silence of man a ground 
for impeaching the testimony of God! Will Mr. 
Bush or Mr. Barnes venture to assert that 
Christ did not come as he ascended—that there 
was not a resurrection ike his own—that there 
was not a judgment én the resurrection world, at 
the close of the Jewish {dispensation? Do 
they now anything about the matter? Can 
they know anything about it except by either 
believing the predictions of the Bible, or by 
obtaining a new revelation? The charge 
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which they have brought against the apostles 
recoils upon them. 7Zzey are the men who 
have allowed their speech to go beyond their 
knowledge. 
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In place of the usual Home-Talk, our readers 
will find in the present number a long and interest- 
ing article by J. H. N., entitled, “The Apostles 
Accused of Error, by George Bush and Albert 
Barnes.” 


Friends, land owners, land speculators, and 
others, “having read in the newspapers that the 
Oneida Community is seeking a new location,” or 
‘proposing to establish a new branch society,” 
continue to favor us with descriptions, maps, propo- 
sals, etc., relating to western lands. Gentlemen, 
one and all: you waste thought, paper, ink, and la- 
bor; we have no present idea of purchasing land 
anywhere in this wide world. 

Some one estimates that in less than two centu- 
ries the population of the United States will 
exceed the present population of the globe; and 
adds—* Are influences to be introduced to prevent 
this accumulation? What are they? Infanticide, 
as in China and Japan? We hope not. War, 
pestilence, and famine, as in the past? We hope 
not.” We also hope not, and our hope is based 
on the assurance that science is at no distant 
day to take the place of blind passion in reference 
to the entire matter of propagation. Without such 
assurance, and without firm faith in an overruling 
Providence, we cannot understand how any man 
of ordinary intelligence can consider the increase 
of population on the globe (at more than arithmeti- 
cal ratio) without anxiety and even bewilderment. 

That nominal Christians are responsible, in no 
small degree, tor the present rapid growth of in§- 
delity, may be easily shown. Their position con- 
cerning the Second Coming of Christ cannot be 
harmonized with the claim that Christ is the 
infallible Son of God, and that his Apostles were 
divinely inspired. If he and they were deceived 
respecting that event of unspeakable importance 
to them and the world, may they not have been 
deceived respecting other matters of great im- 
portance? If their most positive and explicit 
predictions have proved false, why may not other 
predictions have been false? If they were in 
error respecting future events, why may they not 
have been also in error respecting their directions 
for obtaining present salvation? Such questions 
as these naturally occur to intelligent men who 
consider the charge made against Christ and 
the Apostles concerning the Second Advent. In- 
dorsed by those who bear the name of Christ and 
profess to honor him, this charge compels men to 
choose between a partial and a complete rejection 
of the New Testament. Hence .the origin of two 
classes of unbelievers: 1, the semi-infidels, who 
talk about Christ as “a young Jewish reformer,” 
who gave the world a beautiful system of ethics ; 
and, 2, the outspoken infidels, who question 
the divinity of his character and mission. Both 
classes were represented at a recent session of the 
Liberal Club in Boston. One was full of smooth 
words in commendation of Christ’s moral precepts, 
while ignoring the “ weightier matters ;”’ the other 
refused “to go to the record of his life and pick 
out all the lovely things, and say, ‘This is Jesus,’ 





while leaving out all the rest.” The record, they 
maintain, represents Jesus as aman “who had 
clear, strong, unquestioned views as to his own 
origin and destiny, who believed that he was 
anointed as none other ever had been, and that he 
taught as nobody else did, who announced that he 
himself was to come in that very generation to 
judge the quick and the dead.” These things, they 
rightly affirm, cannot be left “out of accountin say- 
ing what is, and what is not, Christianity ;” but they 
fall into the foolish error of the churches when they 
assume that Christ “was in error” respecting his 
Second Advent; and do even worse when they 
make the supposed error an excuse for infidelity. 
“Belief in the Second Advent of Christ,” said 
T. W. Higginson as reported in the New York 
Tribune, “is still the overwhelming belief of 
the Christian Church; but the Church has ex- 
tended the time. Christ himself evidently taught 
that he was to come before the men of his own 
day had been gathered to their fathers. Can any 
one read the Gospels candidly, and not see this? 
If Christ had taught merely the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of Man, might have 
been a Christian.” 





One would suppose that such a statement as 
this, on the part of the free thinkers, would induce 
the theologians to examine anew the subject of the 
Second Advent, with a desire to honor Christ and 
leave the unbelieving without excuse. _We refer the 
reader to the article by Mr. Noyes in the present 
No. fora fuller discussion of this subject, which will 
receive further consideration in our next number. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 








WORDS AND THEIR USES, Past and Present. A 
Study of the English Language. By Richard 
Grant White. Published by Sheldon and Com- 
pany, New York. 

A neat volume of 437 pages, tinted paper. The 
work first appeared in serial form in the Galaxy, 
where it attracted considerable attention both in 
the way of praise and bitter denunciation. “The 
purpose of the book,” says the preface, “is the 
consideration of the right use and the abuse of 
words and idioms, with an occasional examination 
of their origin and their history. It is occupied 
almost exclusively with the correctness and fitness 
of verbal expression, and any excursion into higher 
walks of philology is transient and incidental.” 

Mr. White is evidently interested in his subject, 
and his logically constructed sentences, careful 
analyses, original conclusions, and fearless, vigor- 
ous utterances, all combine to make his book not 
only entertaining, but well worthy of careful study, 
as in many respects a model of scholarly re- 
search, lucid reasoning, and healthy English. He 
goes about his work with an enthusiasm that the 
reader finds contagious. With an adroit command 
of wit, sarcasm and discriminating criticism, he 
has the faculty of making a naturally dry subject 
very attractive. Most readers would, I am sure, 
feel paid for time and money expended if they 
should get his book and read it thoroughly ; for it 
not only contains much valuable information about 
the proper use of the English language, but also 
tends to set the student to reflecting, examining 
and analyzing for himself. 

Professor Whitney, in his work on “ Language 
and the Study of Language,” says, “ The low-toned 
party newspaper is too much the type of the pre- 
vailing literary influence by which the style of 
speech of our rising generation is molding. A 
tendency to slang, to colloquial inelegances, and 
even vulgarities, is the besetting sin against which 
we, as Americans, have especially to guard and to 
struggle.” Mr. White quotes this passage, and adds, 
“What Professor Whitney thus succinctly declares, 
I have endeavored to set forth at large and to illus- 





trate. Usage in the end makes language ; deter- 
mining not only the meaning of words but their 
suggestiveness, and also their influence. For the 
influence of man upon language is reciprocated by 
the influence of language upon man ; and the men- 
tal tone of a community may be vitiated by a yield- 
ing to the use of loose, coarse, low and frivolous 
phraseology. Into this people fall by the mere 
thoughtless imitation of slovenly exemplars.” 

Mr. White not only pleads earnestly for pure 
and accurate English, but also for naturalness, 
simplicity and strength, in the place of big words 
and senseless phrases. In a dedicatory note to 
James Russel Lowell, he writes : “I have as little 
faith as I believe you have in the worth of a school- 
bred language. Strong, clear, healthy, living 
speech springs, like most strong, living things, 
from the soil, and grows according to the laws of 
life within its seed. But pruning and training may 
do something for a nursery-bred weakling, and 
even for that which springs up unbidden, and grows 
with native vigor into sturdy shapeliness.” In the 
preface he makes the following suggestive state- 
ment, and repeats the idea in the body of the 
work: “Language is rarely corrupted, and is often 
enriched, by the simple, unpretending ignorant man 
who takes no thought of his parts of speech. It 
is from the man who knows just enough to be 
anxious to square his sentences by the line and 
plummet of grammar and dictionary, that his 
mother tongue suffers most grievous injury. It is 
his influence chiefly which is resisted in this book.” 

Mr. White accepts the philological conclusion 
that words are merely arbitrary symbols of ideas, 
and shows that, as a natural consequence, lan- 
guage grows or changes with the thoughts, customs 
and culture of its users; but he stoutly denies 
the assertion of some writers that general present 
usage is the only law of language, and says, “ The 
truth is, however, that the authority of general 
usage, or even of the usage of great writers, is not 
absolute in language. There isa misuse of words 
which can be justified by no authority, however 
great, by no usage, however general.” In other 
words, there is a higher law in language, based on 
zsthetics and logical consistency, by which general 
usage and the example of the best writers must 
alike be tried and judged. ad 





HISTORY OF WALLINFORD, CONN., from its set- 
tlement in 1670 to the present time. By Charles 
Henry Stanley Davis, M. D. Published by the 
author. Printed at the Mount Tom Printing- 
House, Wallingford, Conn. 


It cannot be expected that this volume will have 
a large circulation ; it will be mainly read by the 
citizens of Wallingford, Meriden and Cheshire, 
(places formerly included in the township of Wall- 


‘ingford) ; and yet there is much in it that will inter- 


est all lovers of history, and especially such as de- 
light in facts concerning the early settlers of New 
England. The “History” contains 956 pages, 
and is finely printed on tinted paper. We notice 
in it an article on the Wallingford Community, 
with wood-cut illustfations of Mr. Henry Allen 
and Mr. J. H. Noyes. The following paragraph 
relating to the origin and growth of that Commu- 
nity may be new to some of our readers: - 


The founders of the Wallingford Community 
were representatives of old and respectable families 
of Wallingford. It was commenced in 1851 b 
Mr. Henry Allen and family, including his wife 
and four children, and his sister, Miss Eliza A. 
Allen. Mr. and Mrs. Allen, having become con- 
vinced of the truth of the principles held by J. H. 
Noyes and the Oneida Communists, determined to 
embody them in practical life, and accordingly in- 
vited members from the Oneida Community to 
assist in the formation of a Community here. Of 
these delegates Mrs. M. E. Cragin, Mr. L. H. 
Bradley, Mr. E. H. Hamilton and Mrs. S. C. Ham- 
ilton were most efficient during the first years of 
the Community. Mr. B. Bristol and family of 
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Cheshire soon joined; additional members came 
from Oneida; an occasional addition was made 
from surrounding society; and thus its present 
number has been attained. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAT. 





ONEIDA. 

—Weare reading “ Ten Years in Wall Street,” by 
Wm. Worthington Fowler, during the evening be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock. The book is racy 
and “literesque ” in style, original and interesting in 
material, and “draws” well. 

—The library is just now undergoing its annual 
“ overhauling,” for the purpose of ascertaining how 
many books are missing, and that those which need 
binding may be put away until they can be repaired. 
The family were warned of this investigation by a 
notice read in the evening meeting requesting those 
who had books “out” to bring them in that they 
might be counted, and also urging every one to 
make sure that his name was not down for a book 
that he either did not have or else had returned and 
forgotten to erase his name. The next evening a 
list of the initials of those who through forgetful- 
ness or ignorance had neglected to comply with the 
notice was read in the evening meeting, and crea- 
ted quite a sensation, many an unconscious indi- 
vidual being startled by the announcement that 
from one to five books charged to his or her initials, 
are as yet unaccounted for. Quite an amusing and 
exciting scene took place in the library after meet- 
ing. The delinquents mentioned in the list crowd- 
ed in by the dozen and conned the record books, 
or earnestly, but laughingly, exculpated themselves 
to the librarians. 

—The Community hails the return of Mr. Bris- 
tol from Wallingford. He is welcomed not only 
as a man anda brother, but as_ the- most accom- 
plished and scientific baker the Community has pro- 
duced. When heis “chief baker” we expect light, 
sweet bread, crisp rolls, and tender, snowy biscuit, 
and all done a lovely brown. 

—Woman’s scope in the industrial departments 
has been so recently enlarged, that our vernacular 
has scarcely kept pace with it in coining appropri- 
ate and convenient words to apply to her when 
taking a position of general oversight, like the 
masculine foreman or overseer. Preceptress is 
inconvenient and too high-sounding except for the 
head of a female academy. Superintendent, 
though allowable, is hardly appropriate, and is 
too long for common use. Forewoman is exceed- 
ingly awkward; while “boss,” and the like, are 
essentially masculine, and sound vulgar when 
applied to a woman. So, except in some manu- 
factories where the overseers, whether male or 
female, have a name especially adapted to the 
work performed, we find no word to be appropri- 
ately applied to the woman who oversees some of 
the more homely duties of every-day life. Proba- 
bly there are more such posts in an associate body, 
like our Community, than in ordinary society, and 
we should perhaps study the matter scientifically 
and make words suited to these different offices. 
But we haven’t done so. We have been satisfied 
with our mother tongue as we found it, and have 
without much thought adapted old words to new 
uses. We can’t tell exactly how it came about, 
but the fact is that the woman amongst us who 
has in charge a certain part of the home work, is 
almost invariably called “ mother” of that depart- 
ment, as, for instance, we have a “mother” of 
the kitchen, “mother” of the washing, etc., 
etc. Sometimes, when the department is large, 
two women have it in charge, and they are the 
“mothers,” i. e., they are the ones to whom all the 
interests of the department are committed, and to 
whom all requests relating to it are referred. Age 
has nothing to do with the appropriateness of the 
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‘title ; it is applied alike to the girl in her teens and 
the matron of sixty or more. There is another 
office that receives the name of “mother” very 
appropriately. Every man among us has a woman 
appointed to look after, make and mend his clothes, 
and she is naturally called his mother, as this is a 
duty which in ordinary households is performed 
by the mother for her son, until he marries and his 
wife takes it from her. One may have a daughter 
old enough to do this for him, and if so, she is his 
“mother,” in this sense of using the word. This 
easily understood but amusing incongruity seems 
to have been too much for the intellect of “ Brick” 
Pomeroy, who penned the utmost absurdities in 
trying to give an account of this custom among us, 
making it appear that a woman who takes care of a 
man’s clothes, even if she is his daughter, is 
a sort of guwasi wife to him. Some among us 
strongly object to the using of the “dear old word 
mother,” to designate the one who oversees the 
kitchen, washing, etc. Those who are not used to 
this use of the word are apt to make fun of it. 
But it is so simple, and in some sense so appro- 
priate, that we shall probably make use of it until 
a better one comes to hand. 


—Those who room in our new Children’s Wing 
can hear in the morning, as the first whistle sounds, 
the children bound out of their beds in the differ- 
ent rooms, and run, their bare feet pattering and 
their night-gowns rustling, to the bathing and dress- 
ing-rooms on the second story to take their morn- 
ing bath. It is a pretty sight to see them at this 
hour. Their gambols are half suppressed as they 
run through the halls and corridors, for many of 
the “big folks” are yet asleep; but when they 
burst into the bath-room, well lighted with lamps 
these dusky mornings, they feel free. - There 
awaits them two large tubs half full of warm 
water. Off come the night dresses and in they 
jump, sometimes two at a time. A woman is at 
hand with the wash cloths and soap, who washes 
the little ones, and instructs the older ones how to 
do this for themselves. They are allowed to have 
this first bath as warm as they please, its tempera- 
ture generally ranging from 88° to go°; but after 
this first washing they take a douche bath in the 
shape of one or two basins of cold spring water 
dashed over them as they stand in the tub. This 
rinses them off nicely, produces a fine reactionary 
glow, and keeps them from catching cold. One 
would think that most of them would shrink from 
such an ordeal. But no, they like it immensely, 
only a few wishing a little warm water to be put in 
the douche to take the chill off. To illustrate their 
toughness in this respect: the other morning there 
was no warm water, owing to some accident, so 
Miss H. told them they would have to forego their 
bath, or else simply take a douche bath of cold 
water. This they were all eager to do, and, warm 
from cosy beds, let the cold water be poured over 
them, while they merrily laughed, jumped, and 
caught their breaths. As the bathing hour was al- 
most over, little Eugene (aged four) came trudging 
sleepily in. “I don’t think you will like a bath of 
cold water alone,” says Miss H. to him, “so you 
can dress yourself without it.” “Yes ma’am, I 
do,” says he. And he took it, full of glee at his 
own bravery. After the bathing and a_thor- 
ough rubbing and wiping, comes the dressing, an 
adjoining room being appropriated to this purpose, 
where another woman waits to superintend the 
process. To this bathing-room also come every 
morning, most of the young mothers with their 
babies, a small, portable bathing-tub being appro- 
priated to their use. Two large steam coils and 
two hot-air registers keep both bathing and dress- 
ing-rooms at any desirable temperature. Counting 
in the babies, some sixteen or eighteen children, 
ranging from eight months to as many years, are 
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bathed and dressed here each morning. Perhaps 
it would not be altogether inapropos to mention, 
in this connection, that our children are allowed to 
wake of their own accord in the morning, unless, 
as is unusual, they are inclined to sleep until a very 
unseasonable hour. The custom that some parents 
have of calling their children up at four or five in 
the morning, both winter and summer, seems to 
us crue] and ill-advised. 


Thursday, Fan. 19.—We were witness to a 
beautiful sight this morning. M. came into our 
room just before sunrise, and begged us to look 
out of our east window and see the old moon. 
There it was, just risen, a tremulous silver thread 
in the ether, so faint, so slender, so almost invisi- 
ble, that while looking at it we hardly dared to say 
we saw it. 


—The following communications are evidence of 
some of the interesting experience that is prevail- 
ing among us: 

I wish to renew my acknowlédgment of the 
goodness of God to me, in giving me comfort 
whenever I turn to Him in time of need. So in- 
variably have I found this to be the case, that I 
think it would be worse than ungrateful not to con- 
fess it repeatedly ; for indeed, “The Lord is good, 
his mercy is everlasting ; and his truth endureth to 
all generations.” r R. S. D. 


To THE FAMILy.—Previous to my joining the 
Community Mr. A. and I had (through the reck- 
less infatuation of New York Perfectionism) be- 
come bitter enemies ; though our enmity was some- 
what checked and modified by the mutual confi- 
dence we had in Mr. Noyes. Still, I hardly think 
we could ever again have been on speaking terms 
with each other had we not joined the Community 
school. Mr. A. once told me he had said he would 
never believe me a good man unless he should see 
me in the Kingdom of Heaven; but recognizing 
this church as God’s Kingdom, he thought his tes- 
timony was true. At any rate, on joining the Com- 
munity, we soon found that, under the searching 
discipline of its spirit we had enough to do to judge 
evil in ourselves, without thinking much of the 
faults of others. In process of time, as our hearts 
became softened by the fire of judgment, and we 
became receptive to good, we thought less of past 
grievances, and could see good—the fruit of Com- 
munity life working in each other. And now, 
through the growth of this Community element, 
all hardness between us has been annihilated, and 
we have become warm friends, so that it is a pleas- 
ure to us to do each other a kindness ; our hearts 
have flowed together, and are united in the bonds 
of God’s eternal love, which are stronger than death. 
There is one very interesting fact in our experience 
worthy of special mark ; that is, God, in uniting our 
hearts, has made use of the very same means which 
in the world would separate friends and cause jeal- 
ousy and hatred, if not murder. Our love of woman 
has been a strong bond of love and fellowship be- 
tween us. This is something which the world, 
with all its legal morality, cannot boast of, and is 
an evidence to me that the resurrection is near. 

4. A, 
WALLINGFORD. 


—Every wheel whirls in the job-office now-a- 
days. One can hardly run amiss of finding either 
setting, printing, bronzing, folding, stitching, past- 
ing, or the like, to do. We have no leisure mo- 
ments. The whole family have turned “jobbers,” 
assisting at the office when not otherwise engaged, 
and often, when nearly all the family have retired 
to rest, the large press may be heard creaking and 
rattling, until almost midnight. 

—Hearing of O. C.’s experience about getting 
ice reminds us that we have not reported about our 
ice harvest. We gathered our yearly supply be- 
tween two and three weeks since, and though it was 
not so thick as the O. C. ice (measuring only nine 
inches), still it was of excellent quality, and we 
had the advantage of good sleighing and favorahe 
weather during the harvesting. 

—Our two “freshmen” report that the second 
term of their course at the Sheffield Scientific 
School promises to be somewhat easier than the 
first. The five recitations per week in Analytics 
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have been exchanged for four in Descriptive Ge- 
ometry, though each recitation will occupy a little 
more time. The lectures on health have been su- 
perseded by a course.on elocution. Our “junior,” 
on the contrary, anticipates an increase of labor. 
He will attend four recitations several days of the 
week. 


—There are several in the tamily who are called 
before the general hour for breakfast. It so 
happens that all of them sleep in the garret of the 
office. This is the way they manage it. When 
J. F. (one of those to be called) goes to bed, he ties 
a string round his wrist, leaving it out the window 
and long enough to reach the ground. Joel gets 
breakfast, and at 5: 20 steps tothe other house and 
pulls the string. Soon J., and F. who rooms next 
to J., are on their way to the factory. At5: 45 
Joel again goes to the other house and pulls a string 
that falls from the window of the students’ room. 
There is a bell attached to the end of this string 
that wakes them simultaneously ; and they all get 
up and study a while before breakfast. 


—Pardon it, but do permit one comment on the 
weather. Here we are in the middle of January 
and enjoying days as “fine as mulled wine ” or any 
ever brought by the rarest Indian summer. This 
morning from out the white fog that lay along the 
river and over the village, the sun rose round and red, 
and looked like a large orange hung just too high 
for eager, childish fingers. As the freight train 
came roaring down from the north, it left long 
trains of smoke wreaths, that curled and floated 
away in the clear blue sky, making the engine seem 
like a mighty Breitmann with his meerschaum. 


—Mrs. N. has our two little boys read a chapter 
in the Bible to her every day. They seem quite in- 
terested in it, and please her much by remembering 
so well what they have read. The other day, when 
reading about the joy of the wise men at the star 
in the east, Mrs. N. told them that perhaps those 
men were so glad that they jumped up and down. 
Mr. N. heard her, and told one of the boys who 
has quite a passion for drawing, that he might 
draw a picture of them. When he finished the 
picture we had considerable sport over it. It rep- 
resents a group of boys jumping about and flinging 
their arms ina frantic kind of way, and all looking 
up at the stars. The other little boy, as he was 
reading about the birth of Jesus, said he thought 
“the folks might have made room in the inn for 
Mary, so Christ needn’t have been born in a man- 
ger.” 

—lIn the course of a conversation the other day, 
Mr. N. remarked, “It is a characteristic of the 
first-class workman that he is open to suggestions 
from any one—from children and fools even. He is 
always ready to receive wisdom let it come from 
whom it will. But when a person becomes crusted 
over by the professional spirit he is not willing to 
accept suggestions.” 


—There is a legend here that runneth something 
on this wise: If you maintain entire silence on the 
subject of tramps you will be comparatively unmo- 
lested by them : but, if you for one moment forget 
yourself and congratulate another on the scarcity 
of these callers, woe betide, there cometh a fresh 
array. The line of march from Hartford and New 
Haven to different points of the country is again 
resumed, and this is the place where, (it seemeth 
to be understood as well as if a sign as large as 
those at railway stations were put out), there is a 
ten minutes’ stop for refreshments. Yesterday eve- 
ning, some one said, with a smile of heartfelt satis- 
faction, ““We have not had as many tramps as 
usual lately, have we?” “No,” answered the kitch- 
en girls, “but look out for them to-morrow.” Sure 
to the superstition, before noon of the next day five 


had knocked at our door and were not turned away 
unfed. 





FLIRTATION. 





A COMMUNITY GIRL’S VIEW OF IT. 


A late No. of the Revolution contains a short 
article under the title of “ Flirtation, its Uses and 
Abuses,” which strongly defends and actually com- 
mends flirtation, on the ground that it if inno- 
cent and bodes no ill to any one; a state- 
ment hardly warranted by facts, we fear. To 
the shallow-hearted, coquetry may be one of life’s 
amusements, without which existence would be 
duller; but the true woman, we believe, can find 
sufficient enjoyment in things far more enno- 
bling to her character than the romance of a flirta- 
tion in which she has no more interest than to ob- 
tain admiration for her charms, at the cost perhaps 
of a broken heart or hope to the man whose affec- 
tions she has wickedly trifled with. One cannot 
avoid asking, What is the moral effect on the char- 
acter of a girl who thus abuses the grace and 
beauty which God has generously bestowed upon 
her? We candidly believe that even a thoughtless 
course of coquetry cannot be indulged in, without 
in some measure demoralizing the character, mak- 
ing one heartless and superficial. Still worse, then, 
must be the result to the deliberate and designing 
flirt. Yet the author of this article makes flirtation 
appear to be a matter of necessity, “that a girl 
may know as much as possible of the man she in- 
tends to marry, and also of men in general.” We 
agree that it is her duty to thoroughly acquaint 
herself with the man to whom she intends giving 
the remainder of her life, but we doubt whether 
flirting will be found the best means for effecting 
this end. For the earnest girl, Community life— 
such as we enjoy—offers all reasonable and desira- 
ble chances for making this acquaintance, and yet 
enables her to keep her womanly modesty and re- 
serve. A Community girl can endure to be called 
unsociable, or thought lacking in brilliancy; but 
cannot be thought or called a flirt, without feeling 
a blush of indignation tinge her cheek at the im- 
putation. 


COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 





HE line of periodicals, books, pamphlets and 
other prints published by the men of the 
Oneida Community, extends back to 1834. 

In February and March of that year J. H. N. 
printed and circulated in New Haven three hand- 
bills entitled respectively, “ He that committeth sin 
is of the devil,’ “ The New Covenant,” and “ The 
Second Coming of Christ,” and a pamphlet entitled 
“ Paul not Carnal.” On the 20th of August fol- 
lowing, he commenced also at New Haven, in 
company with others, the publication of Zhe Per- 


fectionist, a folio monthly, which continued, with - 


one or two changes of title, till March, 1836. His 
connection with it as editor was limited to its first 
six months. These publications were devoted to 
the doctrines of “ New Haven Perfectionism,” and 
belonged to what may be called the Mew Haven 
epoch. 

On the 20th of August 1837, J. H. N. com- 
menced at Ithaca, N. Y., the publication of Zhe 
Witness, a quarto periodical, designed to be semi- 
monthly, but issued irregularly during several 
years. Three numbers only were published at 
Ithaca. Then there was a suspension of fourteen 
months—from Sept. 23, 1837, to Nov. 21, 1838. 
After that the Witness was published at Putney, 
Vt., sometimes weekly, sometimes monthly, and 
sometimes at intervals of several months, till Jan. 
18, 1843, when it completed its second volume of 
26 numbers. The editors for the most part of the 
time, were J. H. and H. A. Noyesand J. L. Skinner. 
During the publication of the Witness, a volume 
called The Way of Holiness, and two numbers of a 
small periodical called Zhe Spiritual Moralist, were 





issued at Putney, also a tract on the Second Com- 
ing of Christ. Also at the close of the Witness 
a pamphlet, containing matter taken from that 
paper, was published under the title Sa/vation 
Srom Sin. 

On the 15th of February, 1843, the Witness was 
succeeded by Zhe Perfectionist, a folio paper, re- 
sembling in form and style the original Perfectionist 
of New Haven. Three annual volumes of 24 num- 
bers each, were published quite regularly ; the first 
volume on the Ist and 15th of every month ; and 
the other two volumes on “every other Saturday.” 
The title of the paper in these last volumes .was 
enlarged to “ 7he Perfectionist and Theocratic 
Watchman.” The last paper of the last volume 
was issued Feb. 14, 1846. These three volumes 
contained most ot the articles afterward published 
in the Berean. They were edited by J. H. Noyes 
and J. L. Skinner. 

On the 15th of March, 1846, the Perfectionist was 
succeeded by the Spiritual Magazine, an octavo 
periodical, which was issued regularly on the 15th 
of every month for one year. During this year 
The Berean, an octavo of 500 pages, was going 
through the press, and was finished and distributed 
to its subscribers in the spring of 1847. Aftera 
suspension from Feb. 15 to May 15, 1847, the 
Spiritual Magazine, under the editorship of G. W. 
Noyes, commenced its second volume, and ap- 
peared regularly on the tst and 15th of each month 
till the following September. Then there was a 
suspension of a month, and after three more num- 
bers, issued regularly, the Magazine appeared on 
the 23d of November, 1847, for the last time at 
Putney. Soon after this date the Community 
commenced its removal to Oneida, and so ended 
the Putney epoch. After an interval of nine 
months the A/agazine reappeared at “ Oneida 
Reserve,” Aug. 5, 1848, but only in a single num- 
ber. Then came a gap of a year. On August 9, 
1849, it appeared once more, and went on regularly 
at intervals of about two weeks to the completion 
of its 2d volume, Jan. 17, 1850. 

In Jan. 1849 the Community published its first 
Annual Report, containing the “ Bible Argument” 
for our Social Theory, and the “ Testimony of the 
Members.” In February, 1850, a second Annual 
Report appeared ; and the third and last was pub- 
lished in February, 1851. 

A pamphlet of 96 pages, containing J. H. N.’s 
“Religious Experience” and other matter, was 
published early in 1849. 

The third volume of the Spiritual Magazine, 
under the new title of the /ree Church Circular, 
but with form and style unchanged, commenced 
Jan. 28, 1850; was issued somewhat irregularly 
through the year, but on an average once in two 
weeks, and closed Jan. 30, 1851. G. W. Noyes 
was editor till the 19th number; after that Mrs. 
H. H. Skinner took his place. ; 

The fourth volume of the Free Church Circular 
(alias Spiritual Magazine) commenced Feb. 20, 
1851, Mrs. H. H. Skinner still being editor, and 
continued at irregular intervals of somewhat less 
than two weeks, till the 16th number, June 28, 1851, 
when it was stopped by the burning of the print- 
ing-office at Oneida. An xtra, containing an 
Index, was published at Vernon, July 15, 1851, and 
so ended the Free Church Circular, and the first — 
Oneida epoch of Community publications. 

On Nov. 6, 1851, commenced Zhe Circular, Vol. 
1, No, 1, a folio weekly, edited by J. H. N. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It was published regularly 
‘through the year, and reached its 52d number Oct. 
31, 1852. 

In its second volume the Circular became a 
semi-weekly. J. H. and G. W. Noyes were its 


editors. It commenced Nov. 17, 1852, and reached 
its 1o4th number Nov. 12, 1853. Then came a 
suspension of three weeks, during which “ Bible 
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Communism,” a book of 128 pages, was published. 

On the 6th of December, 1853, the Circular 
commenced its third volume, and advanced from 
semi-weekly to tri-weekly issues. It was edited 
« By a Community,” and was issued regularly, with 
few exceptions, on Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday of each week; reaching its 156th number 
Dec. 1, 1854. This was the end of the Brooklyn 
epoch. 

On the 25th of January, 1855, the fourth volume 
of the Circu/ar commenced at Oneida, returning 
to weekly issues. Its subheading was—* Issued 
on Thursdays—By a Community.” In this style 
with slight variations, it went on regularly, through 
volume IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, 1X, X, XI, XII. 
Volume V_ was edited by G. W. Noyes and 
H. H. Skinner; Vol. VI by G. W. Noyes, W. A. 
Hinds, Alfred Barron, Geo. Campbell, C. S. Jos- 
lyn, T. L. Pitt, E. H. Hamilton and H. W. Burn- 
ham, in somewhat irregular rotation, assisted by 
Mrs. H. H. Skinner and Mrs. S. C. Hamilton ; 
Vol. VII mainly by T. L. Pitt, G. W. Noyes and 
H. H. Skinner. During a few months Vol. IX 
was edited by S. R. Leonard; with this exception 
the last five volumes of the series were edited by 
T. L. Pitt. The last number of the 12th volume 
was issued Feb. 22, 1864. This was the end of 
the second Oneida epoch. 


Now came a change of place and form. On 
the 21st of March 1864 the Circu/ar was issued 
at Wallingford in quarto form. It was styled Vol. 
I, No. 1, *“* New Series.” It was published regu- 
larly on Monday of each week through four yearly 
volumes. ‘T. L. Pitt was editor till the 7th number 
of the second volume. Then G. W. Noyes took 
the chair, and held it to the 22d nunber, Vol. 
111. Alfred Barron succeeded him and was editor 
to the 26th number of Vol. IV. After that there 
was no nominal editor ; but G. W. N. had general 
charge to the end. The last number of Vol. IV 
was published March g, 1868. This was the end 
of the Wallingford epoch. , 


In the summer of 1864 a small pamphlet, written 
by G. W. Noyes, was issued, entitled, “* Oneida 
Community ; Conversation with a Visitor.” 

In August 1865 the first (small) edition of the 
“Trapper’s Guide” was issued. The second edi- 
tion, enlarged and stereotyped, was published in 
August, 1867. Afterward a third edition was 
issued by Oakley and Mason, New York, in whose 
hands it is at present. 

The Tract on Male Continence was published in 
August, 1866. 

In May, 1867, the “ Hand-book of the Oneida 
Community,” by G. W. Noyes, was issued,—an 
octavo pamphlet of 72 pages. 

The Cércu/ar after its fourth volume (New Series) 
returned to Oneida. No. 1, of Vol. V, appeared 
there in its usual form and style on the 23d of 
March, 1868. It continued unchanged, without 
nominal editorship, through. volumes V and VI, 
and to the 41st number of Vol. VII, December 
26, 1870; when, for the sake of commencing vol- 
umes at the beginning of the year, Vol. VII was 
closed, and Vol. VIII commenced on Jan. 2, 1871, 
in its present style, with Wm. A. Hinds in the 
chair. 

The “History of American Socialisms” by 
J. H. N.,; octavo, pp. 678, was published by J. B. 
Lippincott and Co. in January, 1870. 

Mr. J. B. Herrick has made a collective index of 
the contents of nearly all these publications. 


Two 'awyers, when a knotty case was o’er, 

Shook hands and were as friendly as before. 

“*Zounds !”” said the client, ‘I would fain know how 
You can be friends, who were such foes just now?”? 
“Thou fool !’? said one, ‘‘ we lawyers, though so keen, 
Like shears, ne’er cut ourselves, but what ’s between.” 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





An English physiologist denies that left-handed- 
ness is caused by an abnormal position of the 
subclavian artery, and attributes it to an accidental 
result of natural selection by which a special use of 
one side has become established. Left-handedness 
he regards as a reversion to an ancestral condition. 





The diamond fields in South Africa, which are 
attracting crowds of adventurers, are of surprising 
extent, and are, according to the report of an emi- 
nent geologist, worked at present only in their 
poorer portions. Beds of gravel which underlie 
large surface deposits of sand, besides those cov- 
ered by the water of the river Vaal, are thought, 
on geological grounds, to be much richer in gems 
than the exposed banks now worked, although 


these already bid fair to surpass Golconda and 
Brazil. 


Prof. Dana decides that the drift in the vicinity 
“of New Haven and in the adjacent Connecticut 
valley was unquestionably produced by the action 
of a glacier lying upon the elevated continent, and 
is not the result of icebergs floating in an open 
sea, as has formerly been supposed. There is 
now little doubt that at one time at least the 
northern hemisphere down nearly to the tropics, 
groaned under a load of ice more than a mile in 
thickness, such as now clothes the continent of 
Greenland. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY MTS. 


On the last day of June 1870, O. C. Marsh, Prof. 
of Paleontology in Yale College, started from New 
Haven, with a party of twelve, all students or re- 
cent graduates of Yale College, on a scientific ex- 
ploring expedition to the Rocky Mountain region. 
Prof. Marsh had previously visited the Rocky 
Mountains, and brought away some wonders, includ- 
ing a fossil horse not exceeding two feet in height, 
and was confident that many other things might be 
discovered there of interest to the scientific world. 
From an account of the expedition which recently 
appeared in the New York //era/d, the expectations 
of the enthusiastic professor appear to have been 
realized. We are informed that its scientific re- 
sults are of the most important character; that 
the treasures collected are invaluable, including 
many specimens new to science. The party first 
explored the Loup Fork and Niobrara river region, 
with Fort McPherson, Nebraska, as its head-quar- 
ters. ‘This region was found to be exceedingly 
rich in treasures prized by science, and fossil re- 
mains were discovered in great abundance in the 
sandy bluffs of the Loup Fork river. It was the 
horse region of the pliocene period, and not fewer 
than six species of fossil horses were found im- 
bedded in the sand. The school-books tell us that 
‘that noble animal, the horse, was the gift of Eu- 
rope to America,’ but Professor Marsh’s explora- 
tions prove conclusively that the horse had existed 
here and become extinct long before Columbus dis- 
covered the New World. In addition to the dif- 
ferent species of the fossil horse found to be so re- 
markably abundant, Prof. Marsh discovered two 
species of rhinoceros, many smaller tropical ani- 
mals, and several new species of fossil birds.” 


The party next explored the region between the 
North and South Platte, with Fort Russell near 
Cheyenne for head-quarters. An outcrop of the 
Mauvaises Terres or White River “bad lands” was 
discovered in North Colorado, “at a point nearly 
two hundred miles south of where they had been 
previously identified.” 

_ This region is part of the interesting series of 
fresh water tertiary strata which makes that coun- 
try so important a field for scientific discovery, and 
probably forms the south-west border of the great 
miocene lake basin east of the Rocky Mountains. 





The “bad lands” abound in remains of Z7tanothe- 
rium Proutti, ananimal about which little has hith- 
erto been known. According to the accounts con- 
tained in the text books on geology the animal was 
of immense size, but it now seems clear that these 
accounts were entirely fabulous. Professor Marsh 
obtained bones enough to indicate the size and na- 
ture of the animal, and especially to prove beyond a 
doubt that it was much smaller than previous ac- 
counts had represented—probably not more than 
half the size ot the text books. 

After satisfactorily exploring the “ bad lands” re- 
= the party went to Antelope station, on the 

nion Pacific Railroad, toexamine a locality which 
had been visited by Professor Marsh in 1868. 
This was the wonderful Antelope well, where it 
was reported at one time that human remains had 
been dug up from a depth of sixty-eight feet. This 
story, to the great annoyance of scientific men, went 
all over the country, and even reached Europe, 
though it was founded only on the opinion of a 
doctor who could not tell the difference between hu- 
man bones and saw-dust. It was here that Pro- 
fessor Marsh discovered the bones of his minia- 
ture fossil horse, which he named Eguus par- 
vulus. During this visit the well was dug about 
ten feet deeper, and additional remains were ob- 
tained. Among the other remains, including the 
Lilliputian horse, of which Professor Marsh has 
had bones enough to show the complete structure, 
four different species of the horse were found :— 

1. The Eguus parvulus. 

2. A horse of the three-toed or Hipparion type. 

3. An animal with two small hoofs dangling be- 
hind, like those of an ox or a deer. 

4. A horse larger than the modern animal. 

This makes in all eighteen distinct species of 
fossil horses discovered on this continent. 

Of the other animals obtained from this well, 
there were two kinds of rhinoceros. an animal some- 
thing like the hog, one or two allied to the camel, 
and two or three carnivorous animals, one of them 
larger than a lion. It is supposed this locality was 
once the margin of a great lake, and that the ani- 
mals sunk down in the mire when they went into 
the water to drink. 

The party then went over the mountains to Fort 
Bridger in Utah, and attempted an exploration of 
the geology of the Eastern Uintah and the country 
along the Green and White rivers and other tribu- 
taries of the Colorado. The region traversed is 
supposed to have been “in the miocene period a 
fresh-water lake, in which crocodiles, turtles, ser- . 
pents and fishes of different kinds abounded in great 
numbers. Along its border, rhinoceroses of dif- 
ferent species and other tropical animals were 
equally abundant. Their remains were entombed 
in the mud at the bottom of the lake, and since the 
elevation of the mountains they have been weather- 
ing in every cliff. It was to lift them out of these 
resting-placgs in which they had been held for long 
ages and hold them up before the world in the light 
of science that this expedition was projected. The 
Yale College Museum attests with what success 
the effort was attended, but its wonders are as noth- 
ing compared with the wonders of this region. At 
a single point of view no tewer than eleven fossil 
turtles were seen.” 

Some of the party visited the Yo-Semite valley 
before their return, and Prof. Marsh with a few 
others discovered near Mount St. Helena “an ex- 
tensive petrified forest of immense trees not unlike 
those for which California is now so justly cele- 
brated. The trees were embedded in a volcanic ash, 
and they probably owe their preservation to a vol- 
canic eruption which overwhelmed the forest in 
ages past. They were of immense size, some of 
the prostrate trunks being at least one hundred 
feet in length and from five to twelve feet in thick- 
ness.” 

The party encountered many difficulties and 
some dangers, but finally returned to New Haven 
safe and sound. A complete account of the expe- 


dition, from the pen of Prof. Marsh, will be antici- 
pated with much interest. 


“Salts of demoniac” were recently called for at 
a country drug-store in Eastern Massachusetts. 
The apothecary filled the bill with a pint of New 
Englandrum. Anything more demoniac than that, 
he said, “ was’nt down in his a/eria medica.” 
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FROM DENVER TO PUEBLO---COLORADO SCEN- 
ERY---TEXAN CATTLE---THE “DIVIDE,” ETC. 
BY T. S. BRANDEGEE. 

Canon City, Colorado, Dec., 1870. 
Denver and Pueblo were connected until within 
a very tew days by a tri-weekly line of stages, now, 
to the great convenience of the traveling public, 
changed to a daily line. The line goes by the 
name of the “Denver and Santa Fé Line,” but 


the coach from Denver goes no farther than Pue- 
blo, where persons and baggage for Santa Fé 
must take another conveyance. The coaches 
which leave Denver are exact copies of the pur- 
plish-red stage-coaches now used in those parts of 
the East which are distant from direct lines of 
railroad communication with the rest of the world. 
One’s baggage is here carefully weighed to 
ascertain whether he is carrying more than forty 
pounds ; bundles and mail-bags are piled on top 
of the stage, trunks and boxes are strapped behind. 
The coaches have three seats inside, and each 
seat will accommodate three persons ; but the rule 
of the stage company seems to be, that as many 
persons must get inside as possible, and allow the 
door to be shut, and then the rest must climb up 
with the driver and messenger. 

Almost immediately after starting, at eight o’clock 
A. M., the wooden bridge over Cherry Creek is 
crossed; there is no water to be seen in its chan- 
nel within the vicinity of Denver. There are now 
a few houses built upon the sand where the water 
ought to be; and some years ago a great part of 
the city was situated here, but was washed away 
hy a sudden flood of water. Richardson’s “ Be- 
yond the Mississippi” gives an account of it, I 
believe. Our road follows up the valley of Cherry 
Creek parallel to the mountains, which are from 
fourteen to twenty miles distant. Long’s Peak is 
far behind, and the snowy crest of Pike’s Peak is 
in plain sight seventy miles before us. The road 
is hard, with but a gentle ascent, and we go rapidly 
forward, cross the ditches for irrigating the city, 
pass the artesian well now boring, and soon reach 
the place, twelve miles from Denver, where our 
four horses are changed for fresh ones. On we go 
again, following Cherry Creek, which has plenty of 
water in it now. Its bottom lands are sites of 
some splendid ranches. We meet trains of lum- 
ber, the separate teams consisting of seven yoke 
of oxen drawing three heavily loaded carts, fas- 
tened together. Droves of Texan cattle moving 
northward, driven by Mexicans (greasers), are scat- 
tered along the road. All of these cattle are 
marked with the brands of the owners. One of 
the droves which we passed had, as the private 
mark of the owner, the horns of the cattle painted 
blue, which gave the herd with their large horns a 
very noticeable appearance. 

Stock raising seems to be the one idea in this 
part of the world, and our passengers talked of 
nothing else for twenty-four hours. They were of 
the opinion that the great political issue in the ter- 
ritory ought to be upon the Cattle Question ; 
whether farmers should be required to fence 
against cattle, or the owners should keep their 
stock out of mischief. Texan cattle are very un- 
ruly ; and, although they have been brought up on 
the prairie, out of sight of fences, they can walk 
leisurely up to a hay-stack and knock down the 
best fence around it in a short time. It is almost 
impossible to keep them from the hay-stacks along 
the Platte River, especially when the ground is 
covered with snow. The cattle do not seem to-be 
contented with getting at the hay, but knock down 
every board, post and rail, so that often during one 
night, every part of a most excellent fence will be 
leveled to the ground. Nothing less than the 
side of a barn built around them will keep them 
away from the hay-stacks. 

As we approach the * Divide,” which separates 
the waters flowing into the Platte from those flow- 
ing into the Arkansas, green trees make their ap- 
pearance. After having lived some time where 
not a tree is to be seen, “the sight of green cedars 
and pines is very refreshing ; even the scrub-oak, 
covering the ledges, comes in for a greater share of 
attention than bushes generally do. Crossing the 
“Divide,” the road passes through some fine 
woods of pine, by ledges covered with cedar, and 
over immense tracts of land upon which there is 
plenty of grass. It is not customary to irrigate 
the land upon the “ Divide,” as it is favored with 
more rain than the lower lands; but the dryness 
of the past summer has seriously injured its crops. 

From the “ Divide” to Pueblo, the road follows 
down the valley of the Fontaine qui Bouille, 





through Colorado City. We have a fine moon- 
light view of Pike’s Peak, and one can scarcely be- 
lieve it is more than a mile distant. The scenery 
can be seen very distinctly by moonlight, and, in 
fact, the moon seems to shine brighter here than 
at the East. This may be owing to the lighter 
color of the ground and the clearness of the at- 
mosphere. 

At sunrise we are but a few miles trom Pueblo, 
and are enjoying the grand sight of the sun shin- 
ing upon and lighting up the snowy tops of the 
mountains. The very white Spanish Peaks are 
now just south of us, and they look icy cold al- 
though the sun shines so brightly upon them. 

There is very little grass around Pueblo, but 
there are plenty of cattle feeding; the land 
is full of the sage bush, which grows to a much 
larger size than it does about Denver. This sage 
bush is eaten by the stock, especially when the 
ground is covered with snow. It is claimed that 
the stock can be wintered without the use of hay 
on the pasturage north of Denver; but to have 
hay-stacks reaay for use is good policy. Here 
they have no such provision, and big hay-stacks 
like those along the Platte are not seen. 

In company with the prickly pear are now sev- 
eral new species of the cactus ; one kind growing 
to three-quarters the height of a man, spreading 
and branching until it covers a space three or four 
feet in diameter. The ground is in many places 
white with alkali, which gives to the water trom the 
wells such a taste that it cannot be used ; for this 
reason there are no wells in Pueblo, and the in- 
habitants dip their water from the Arkansas and 
the irrigating ditches. Pueblo expects soon to be 
the terminus of a railroad, and is growing very 
fast, although it does not have a very pleasant 
location. 


THE NEWS. 





Tue U. S. Senate has confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Vice Admiral D. A. Porter as Admiral. 

GEN. SHERIDAN has been honored with a royal 
banquet by King Victor Emanuel. 


A NATIONAL Convention has been held in 
Philadelphia for the purpose of creating a public 
sentiment in favor of adopting an amendment to 
the Constitution, recognizing God as the Ruler of 
the Universe and Christianity as the true basis of 
human Government. 

THE following persons have been elected United 
States Senators during the past week for the six 
years ensuing from the fourth of March next: Lot 
M. Morrill, Maine ; Henry Wilson, Massachusetts ; 
F. T. Frelinghuysen, New Jersey ; Thomas w. 
Ferry, Michigan ; John A. Logan, Illinois ; Wil- 
liam Windom, Minnesota; Eli Saulsbury, Dela- 
ware; Frank P. Blair, Missouri. The first six are 
Republicans, the last two Democrats. 


A LARGE and enthusiastic meeting was held at 
the Academy of Music, New York city, Jan. 12, to 
celebrate the accomplishment of Italian unity. 
Speeches were made by Gen. Dix, President of the 
meeting, H. Greeley, W. C. Bryant, H. W. Beecher, 
Dr. Bellows, and others. The following telegram 
was sent to the king of Italy: ** More than ten thou- 
sand American citizens are celebrating to-night the 
union of Rome with Italy.” 
uel telegraphed to the Italian Consul General at 
New York, in return, to tender his sincere thanks 
to General Dix, as President of the meeting, for 
the kindly feelings expressed in his telegram. 

THE Conference of the European Powers on 
the Black Sea question commenced its sesions in 
London, on the 17th inst. The Earl of Granville 
presided. M. Jules Favre, who was to represent 
France, was not present at the opening, owing to 
some difficulty about his passage through the 
Prussian lines around Paris. 


THE Prince De Joinville lately presented himself 


at the head-quarters of Gen. Chanzy and requested 
to be admitted into the French army. The Provis- 
ional Government at Bordeaux, being telegraphed 
for instructions, ordered him to leave the country at 
once under penalty of being arrested and held as a 
prisoner if he refused. 

THE Duke De Chartres is traveling in France 
under the assumed name of Jissot. 

A CONTAGIOUS cattle disease is at work among 
the cattle in Dutchess and the adjoining counties 
in this State, andin the State of Connecticut. It is 
called the foot and mouth disease—technically 
Epizootic Aptha, and was imported from England 
by the way of Canada. The farmers are making 
systematic efforts to suppress it. 


King Victor Eman-. 





KING WILLIAM of Prussia has issued a proc- 
lamation declaring his acceptance of the Imperial 
Crown. 

THE bombardment of Paris still continues. 
Gen. Chanzy’s defeated army is steadily retreating 
before the Germans, who are extending their lines 
in various directions. The French army under 
Bourbaki, near Belfort in the -east, after sev- 
eral days’ hard fighting, has also been defeated 
and commenced its retreat. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To B. F. T., Penn Yan, N. Y.—Yhe tract, ‘‘ Male Continence,” 
will give you the desired information. Our doors are at present 
closed against all applicants. 

To ¥. H. F., Greeley, Col.—We have neither plants nor seed 
of the barberry for sale. 

Te S. &. D., Winnegance, Me.—The Crrcucar has been 
mailed to you re; ularly. The /..! you mention was received, 
and acknowledged in No. 10. 40.,V Vol. VIL. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 

J. S., Wilcox, Pa. $5.00; H. A. D., Indian 
Creek, Mich. $2.00; G. W. G., Malcour, Iowa, 
50 cts.; M. C. C., Westminster West, Vt., $1.00; 
A. O. c. Portland, Me., 25 cts.; A. N. V., Wal- 
a tie Conn., $1.00; S. E. A. D., Cameron, N. 

Y., $2.00; H. C.. Galveston, Texas, $5.00; E. P. 
o Rp, Ohio, $1.20; L. K. : Providence, 

, $2.00; W. A. C., Salina, N. Y., $1.00; H. 
‘i W. , Chicago, Ill., $5.00 5. Be , Germania, Wis., 
$1.08; M.L., Bergen, N = & $2.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 


r General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 


tive price-list sent on application. Address, 
Onetwa Community, Oneida, N. V. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFoRD COMMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Fatth ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. ‘To subscribers of the Cir 
CULAR it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
“Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the CrrcuLar office, and will be 
sent on receipt of price. 

Numbers 1 and 34 of the Crrcutar, Vol VII, especially de- 
voted to the explanation of Community principles and customs, 
for sale at 50 cts. per dozen. 

Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
pers Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 


‘ publications. 
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